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in those of his contemporaries, and moreover would it not
behove the most learned and cultured of the biographers of
the poets to accomplish his task in what did duty as the
grand style? Qinali-zade is severe upon Latifi for his partiality
to his native town; but he has himself been taken to task
for the undue prominence which he gives to his own family,
every member of which he enters in his work as a poet.
The longest notice in the whole book is that devoted to
the author's father cAlf Chelebi, who, although a learned
and scholarly gentleman, was not a poet of the very slightest
repute. But when all is told, the faults of this work are few
while its merits are many; and it is with no little regret
that I part company with its careful and instructive, if some-
what loquacious, author.

The work of Qinali-zade closes the series of what we may
call the anecdotal Tezkires. In his book, as in Latifi's and
cAshiq Chelebi's, we find a large number of stories or tra-
ditions regarding many of the poets, while the later biogra-
phers, Riyazf, Riza, Safari, Salim, and Fatin, content them-
selves as a rule with a mere statement of the leading events
in their authors' lives. Possibly the fact that many of the
poets concerning whom these later biographers wrote were
contemporaries of their own and alive when their Tezkires
were issued, may have had something to do with this reticence
which naturally tends to diminish the interest of their work.
Another point of difference between them and their prede-
cessors is the extreme simplicity, sometimes even baldness,
of their style. cAshiq and Qinali-zade, at any rate, are models
of affected verbosity who go out of their way to fill a dozen
lines with what were better expressed in two; whereas Riza
and Fatm never use a word beyond what is required to
convey their meaning.

Riyazf stands midway between the two groups; he occa-